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IMPORTANT ANNO UNCEMENT. 

TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 






We begin in this numb 
Kunkel's Piano Pedal Method, which has created 
the greatest interest in the musical world. To 
ambitious teachers and students of the piano 
this will be a most welcome announcement, for 
of the essential factors in artistic piano playing 
pedaling is the least understood. 

Kunkel's Piano Pedal Method sets forth in a 
clear and concise manner the relations of the 
pedal to piano playing, and takes the student 
through a practical course of pedaling, so that 
he is enabled to become a thoroughly artistic 
performer. No pianist is great now a days 
by mere piano playing ; the results attained by 
him are through the proper and artistic use of 
the pedal. The importance, therefore, of the 
pedal is obvious, and of all subjects least 
touched upon the use of the pedal was one. 

To the ambitious professional or amateur this 
work is worth its weight in gold. It fills a want 
long recognized, but never adequately filled. 
It will be complete in three numbers, costing 
nine dollars. 

This is only one of the twenty-five or more 
important features to be offered during the year 
18H4 in the Musical Review. It will be well, 
therefore, for all whose subscriptions now ex- 
pire, to renew them at once. The music that 
appears duriug the year iu the Mlsical Review 
could not be bought in separate, form at less 
than one hundred dollars. It forms a valuable 
library of the best music, and keeps one 
acquainted with new compositions of the best 
masters. If you would do your friends a good 
turn, have them subscribe to the Mosii ai. 
Review. 



THE DECKER BUILDING. 

Ve grace our Review this month with a picture 
the magnificent new building just erected on 
tadway.New York, by the world-renowned piano 
1, Decker Brothers. 
t is the source of attraction to thousands of people 

lion by the skillful co-operation of hundreds of 
rkmen. and as the fascinating touches were seen, 



ite it- progress. 

ecker Brothers was not to see how high they could 
lild.but to erect a thoroughly substantial and con- 
sent edifice that should serve them well as ofli. es 
id warerooms. The building is located in the 

the well merited success of Decker Brothers and 



r -uperl 



Mendelssohn's Extraordinary 
Talent. 




"M.ndelssohn never 
Surely one may be s 



it for years to come; but one Mendelssohn is quite 
enough. The great lack in his works is the profound 
undertone which sorrow and trial alone can give, 
and which Mendelssohn, fortunately (':>. eircum- 
stanced as he was, never knew. To be "made per- 
fect through suffering" is the price which even 
genius ha3 to pay, and without which perfection 
never is approached. We are all ready to be great; 
hut who is ready to become so? 



*.-• Its beautiful facade of stone 
from bottom to top is covered 
s-work of arabesques, executed with 
and delicacy. Projecting balconies 
lternate with arched and recessed 
by colonnades. Each story displays 
pleasing artistic treatment. The 
picturesque effect is reached in the 
ret tower, whose winding balustrades 



needed, show that the architect appreciated the tirsl 
principle of construction— stability. Metal braces 
and grills in original patterns are numerous. There 

richly finished entrances, the polished mosiac hall- 
ways, the marble stairs, and the solid oak trimmings 



on every floor denote that the Decker Brothers have 
been generous to an unusual degree. All the ma- 
terials used and the workmanship employed were 
plainly of the very best. 

The Decker Brothers have exemplified the fact 
that musical industries keep pace with others, and 
in a manner that brings them great credit. 



The Story of Mozart's Requiem. 

The last work of Mozart, says an exchange, was : 
fitting close to the tragedy of his life. One canno 
read the off- told tale of the "Requiem" without i 
sympathetic tear. The light of eloquent facts ha 
long since dissipated the atmosphere of myster: 
that hung over it for so 1, ng a time. We know nov 
that it is to the vanity of man willing to make his wife' 

■owed plumes as a musical composer that weowethi 



d unknown messenger who appeared before hin 
order a requiem for a nameless friend, seemed U 



dlh 



r this 
it, all 
e that 



Clemenza ili Tito" was written an 
in eighteen days; then Mozart ret 
He was pursued by the idea that 
oned, and in order to divert his i 



ill as my friends, 
lodel." He was 
an order to write 
it Prague. "La 
I put on the stage 



■gard the future without fear or terror. I 
t my hour is about to strike. I touch the 
[ my life. I am going to die before having 
the fruit.- of my talent. Yet life is so beau- 
,Iy career opened ttndersuch happy auspices! 
ne cannot change his destiny. No one here 
r of his fate, and 1 resign myself. It will be 
eases God; as for myself, I must finish my 



ig born of in- 
n Mozart still 



whom he had thoughtf till 


he said to his si 
v asked to stay 
ais life, "did I 


that I was writing the 
funeral? " A few hours I 
friends at his bedside in 
finished. At the "Lachr 


•Requiem' t( 
ef ore the end h 
singing the p: 


and could sing no more 
beside him. 


He died wit 
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At the very threshold of my professional career, It was my good fortune to 
be the friend and pupil of the lamented Gottschalk, perhaps the most consummate 
master of the piano pedal the world has ever seen, and to accompany him on 
several of his tours, during which I repeatedly appeared with him in concert in piano 
duos for two pianos. In this way I received the benefit, not only of his example 
and tuition, but also that of careful, joint practice with him. Thus 1 very early 
learned that one of the great secrets of successful piano playing consists in the 
skillful use of the pedal. This fact, to a great extent, shaped my subsequent 
study and practice, and that not without results, if I may be so vain as to take 
as deserved the half of the encomiums which competent critics have granted to 
my performance on the piano. 

It would ill become me to rehearse these praises, but it may be permitted 
to me to repeat in print what I have so often said by word of mouth: that the 
qualities of unusual clearness, purity of, tone, etc., which have been attributed to 
my playing, were very largely due to correct, artistic pedaling. Colleagues, 
teachers and former pupils, who said (what I would not gainsay) that they had 
sought in vain through all accessible piano literature for practical suggestions 
concerning the use of the piano pedal, such as I had given them, have again 
and again entreated me to publish a " School of the Pedal." 

In publishing the present work, therefore, I yield to these pressing requests, 
not claiming that I have discovered or invented anything new in the use of the 
pedal, but believing that here, for the first time, there will be found a systematic 
exposition of the pedal practice of the great pianists, and hoping that, in respect 
to this important branch of piano playing, this exposition may become, for the 
learner a daily guide, and for the teacher a friendly helper in the discharge of 
his arduous duties. 



CHARLES KUNKEL. 



KUNKEL'S PEDAL METHOD. 




If one will search the " Piano Schools" extant for some guidance as to the proper use of the pedal, 
he will find that, aside from the statement that the pedal must be released when the harmony changes, 
the instruction they contain upon this subject amounts to little more than the assertion that he who 
has talent will use the pedal correctly; he who has not, will use it incorrectly. 

As the very large majority of pianists believe they have talent, such statements can only tend to 
confirm evil habits already acquired and to fix in the mind of the learner the belief that the use of 
the pedal is after all a mere matter of taste. 

Then when they hear such consummate masters of pedaling as L. M. Gottschalk, I. J. Paderewski, 
S. Thalberg, Dr. Hans von Buelow, Moritz Rosenthal, Carl Tausig, Eugene D'Albert, Franz Liszt, Franz 
Rummel, Anton Rubinstein, Julia Rive-King, etc., they naturally attribute the wonderful effects these 
virtuosos produce, through skillful pedaling, to the "divine afflatus" of genius— a something inborn that 
cannot be acquired. The sooner the learner rids his mind of such false impressions the better it will 

Piano playing is not only an art, it is an exact science; anqL, while it is true that no amount of 
tuition will give one genius, it is quite as true that there is no Vnystery about a correct performance 
upon the piano — even the performance of a genius— and that such a performance can be analyzed, and 
general principles can be deduced from such analysis. 

This is particularly true of the element of correct pedaling. Of course, correct pedaling will not 
make one a piano virtuoso any more than correct speech will make one an orator; but there can be no 
excellence of pianism without correct pedaling, precisely as there can be no excellence of oratory 
without grammatical accuracy, and correctness in each can be acquired by any one with a moderate 
amount of understanding and assiduity. 
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In saying this, however, the writer would not be understood to imply that when once the princi- 
ples of correct pedaling have been acquired, their application is a mere matter of routine. 

A number of years ago, the writer was conversing with Anton Rubinstein upon the subject of the 
pedal, when this master among masters said: "Of all the elements of a correct performance upon the 
piano I consider the proper use of the pedal as most difficult to acquire and to impart. It pertains 
strictly to the higher art of piano playing. The best of us have room for improvement in that direction. 
If, as I believe, we have not yet heard the best of which the piano is capable, it is because the 
artistic possibilities which lie in the pedal have as yet not been fully understood by either pianists 
or composers for the piano." 



These words of the great i 
importance of the pedal. In ans 
would say that his experience ; 



mist are as true as modest, and correctly state both the scope and 
er to the question, "When should the pedal be studied?" the author 
teacher for upwards of thirty-five years has taught him that the 



study of pedaling should go hand in hand with that of piano- playing; for, if a pupil be bright 
enough to play with the fingers and make progress, the plea that he is too stupid as yet to take 
up the pedal will certainly not be entertained. Any pupil, it will be admitted, who has learned to 
play a piece correctly with the fingers, can also learn the artistic use of the pedal. The deferring 
of it to some later period of perhaps three or four years is a deplorable mistake, on a par with 
that of beginning to bend a tree after it has become fixed in its growth. When teachers forbid their 
pupils to use the pedal, it is generally due to the blissful ignorance they possess upon the subject. 
The author's method with pupils has been as follows: when a pupil has mastered the technical 
difficulties of a piece fluently, to then add the pedal. Thus proceeding, artistic piano playing pro- 
gresses step by step with that of mere dry mechanical finger work. The pupil learns that passages 
which before sounded dry and disconnected, receive by the proper use of the pedal a smoothness and 
connection that charm him and add to his playing what the sun adds to the day, when his countless 
rays break through the clouds, transforming and enriching all around. Fully nineteen-twentieths of 
amateur pianists — and not a few professionals — serve as "horrible examples" of the misuse of the 
pedal. Let us illustrate: 

Play the following five simple chords in Example 1. with pedal down throughout, as most amateurs 
would, and the effect as noted in Example II. is heard: 
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Then play them as given in Example III., 
the effect as noted in Example IV. is heard, 
incorrectly given by composers. 

Example III. 



employing the pedal at the striking of each note, and 
The pedal notation in Example III. is that usually but 




It may be here remarked that the prime reason of this misuse of the pedal is found in the fact 
that many teachers either do not understand its scientific relation and necessity to the piano, or are 
too careless to instruct their pupils in its correct use. Pupils of such teachers, then, soon discover that 
when the pedal is pressed down by the foot, the action, i. e., the resistance of the piano key to the 
stroke of the finger, becomes less, and consequently demands less effort in striking, a fact the pupils 
with weak, untrained fingers take advantage of. 

The bearing of the pedal on the piano is as follows: When the pedal is pressed down, the damper 
springs which press the dampers on the strings are all forced back, and are therefore not acted 
upon by the keys of the piano, making the touch or action more yielding. 

Now play the chords as given in Example V. without pedal, and it will be seen that they lack 
smoothness and sonority, as a break occurs in passing from one chord to another; or as in Example 
VI. with the pedal, which is released on the second and fourth quarter, 



Exampli 




and it will be found that the result in each example, V. and VI., is the same, thus: 
Example VII. 
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Now play Example VIII., 




*<&&. 



and be as precise in using the pedal as you would in playing the notes. Observe that the pedal is 
here used after the striking of the chords, and is to be raised at the moment the next chord is struck, 
that is, where the rest or star appears. A comparison of results will plainly indicate what is meant 
when the importance of correct, artistic pedaling is spoken of. 

If the artistic use of the pedal in the playing of a few simple chords produces so marked an effect, 
it is easy to understand the importance of artistic pedaling in compositions of the masters, whose 
correct interpretation often depends solely upon this same artistic use of the pedal I 
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The Chief Uses of the Pedal. 



The chief uses of the pedal are three: 

1. To connect, legato, tones that cannot be connected with the fingers alone. 
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2. To sustain a number of tones in order to produce orchestral effects. 

Example II. Or thus: Example III., same in effect. Or thus: Example IV. 
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3. To add color to single tones so as to assist the poetic shadings in the rendition of a piece: 
also to sustain a melody note while it is being embroidered by florid figures and arpeggios. 



Example V. Largo, Beethoven. 
Con expressionne e semplice. 




Example VI. From Rive King's Celebrated Paraphrase on "Home, Sweet Home." 




g ' *• r 



These three principal factors of pedaling being thoroughly understood, the numerous effects 
depending upon their proper observance will, of course, need no further explanation than those that 
accompany each study throughout the work. 
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The Pedal as a Means of Prolonging the Tone beyond the time 
the Key is held down by the Finger. 



Every key struck upon the piano produces a tone which continues to sound as long as the finger 
holds down the key, that is, as long as the string vibrates. 

When the finger strikes the key a damper is lifted 
simultaneously from the string, permitting it to vibrate. 

See cut showing hammer, damper, etc. Figure 1 
shows the damper on the string. Figure 2 shows the 
damper lifted from the string while the finger presses 
down the key. 

If the finger is removed from the key, the tone 
ceases, because the damper falls back upon the string, 
thus stopping its vibrations. 




If the pedal is pressed down with the foot, all the 
dampers are raised from the strings. When a key is 
struck its tone will continue to sing as long as the foot 
presses down the pedal (providing the string vibrates 
that long), no matter whether the finger remains upon 
the key struck or not. 
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Hardly anyone can tell solely by hearing, whether the following chord is sustained by the fingers, 
which remain upon the keys, as in Example I.; or by the use of the pedal (the fingers having been 
withdrawn), as in Example II. 



Example I. 



Example 



This shows that when the foot presses down the pedal, raising the dampers from the strings, it 
is immaterial whether the finger is lifted after having struck the key, or remains upon the key. The 
pedal is therefore the means of indefinitely prolonging any short note, if so desired. It is necessary 
for a finger to remain upon the key only when a tone is to continue singing after the pedal has 
been released. 
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The Singing of Notes after the Pedal has been Released. 



In Example III. the pedal sustain! 
measure, when it is released; the fing< 
note), so that it may continue to sing 



all the notes of the accompaniment— E and C— up to the third 
must therefore remain upon the key C, the melody note (whole 
vhile the chords of the accompaniment are being played in the 



third or fourth 
notes of the aci 



the passage may be played as indicated in Example IV., sustaining the 
with the fingers, using no pedal. 




Whether one holds down the keys of the whole notes— E and G — of the accompaniment in 
Example IV. their full time value (until the third measure), or only during the time value of a quarter 
note, as shown in Example III., using the pedal, the effect is the same. The only key upon which the 
finger must remain is the melody note C, which is to continue to sing beyond the use of the pedal. 
This being the case, the pedal enables the player to make a "singing rest" (see Section V., page 17, 
Singing Rest), which either permits the withdrawing of the fingers, or sets them at liberty for other 
work. The great advantage to be gained by the skillful use of the "singing rest" is that it enables 
the fingers to do double and triple work. 
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The "singing rest" is, then, the chief feature in which the modern piano literature differs from 
the old ; for most of the noticeable piano effects demanded by the piano compositions of the present 
time imperatively require the artistic use of the pedal. 

As no string can vibrate when the damper is upon it, it follows that, in respect to volume of tone, 
the piano is at its best when the damper is removed from the strings, so as to permit them to 
vibrate. This is a surface fact known to the veriest tyro. 

Unfortunately, that is all generally known about it, and as a result we have the common habit 
of using the pedal as if it were the swell pedal of an organ, in violation of good taste and ignorant 
defiance of all harmonic laws. 

Anyone can put his foot down upon the pedal and make the strings sing (vibrate); it is to stop 
their singing at the proper time, so as to avoid the blurring of harmonies foreign to each other, that 
knowledge and careful practice are needed. 
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Pedal Notations. 

Many characters have been employed to indicate the use of the pedal, that is, to show where it 
is to be pressed down with the foot (lifting- the dampers from the strings) and where it is again to 
be released (permitting the dampers to fall on the strings). 

Of the many characters, the following are the most used: 

®ub. to lift the dampers from the strings. 

# to check the vibration with the damper, 

Or l ■ i __ to raise the dampers from the strings as long as the line continues. 



As none of these, however, ar 
since their time value can not be n 
using also the familiar 9Jo&. and #. 



as explicit as notes and rests in indicating the use of the pedal, 
iunderstood, I will chiefly make use of them in this work, though 



Example showing \ 
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The pedal notation No. I. shows in measure one a whole note, hence the foot presses down the 
pedal, raising? the dampers from the strings during the entire measure; while measure two has a 
half rest and a half note, hence the pedal is released on the first two quarters and pressed down 
for the third and fourth quarters. Measure three has a half and a quarter rest and a quarter note, 
demanding that the pedal be released for the first three quarters, and used for the fourth quarter; 
measure four has a quarter rest and a dotted half note, signifying that the pedal is released on the 
first quarter, and employed for the second, third and fourth quarters. 

Notations II., III. and IV., unless engraved very carefully, will always be confusing to the student 
who does not possess the necessary knowledge of harmony to use the pedal correctly. Ninety-nine 
pieces out of every hundred published, not excepting the best European editions, contain careless pedal 
notations. 



It i 



taken for granted that person; 
, which 1 omit. 



i study this pedal school are familiar with the rudiments 



Pedal Exercises for the Foot alone. 




Place the heel of the foot on the floor and let the toe of the foot rest on the pedal, without, 
however, pressing it down. When the pedal is to be used, press it down with the toe of the foot; in 
releasing the pedal, carefully avoid lifting the tip of the foot from the pedal, as a neglect to heed 
this rule will necessitate a replacing of the toe — a course that creates noise (clicking). Thus used, 
the action of the foot proceeds from the ankle, which is not unlike the action of the wrist in striking 
octaves. This is the only method which enables one to use and release the pedal with rapidity. Many 
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of our best pianists mar their otherwise beautiful playing by failing to keep the toe of the foot always 
in contact with the pedal. The improper use of the pedal is noticeable on nearly every piano by 
scratches made by the toe of the shoe on the wood work. 

In the following pedal exercises press down the pedal, giving it the time value represented by the 
notes the same as if a single note were repeated and struck on the key with the finger. Remember, 
in these pedal exercises, no note is to be played upon the piano keyboard. As in rudimental piano 
playing, count aloud in practicing these studies. 
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Exercise II. 
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Exercise III. 
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Exercise V. 



Exercise VI. 
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Exercise VII. 
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Singing Rests. 



In commencing the studies for the foot and hands together, let us briefly examine the advantages 
a pianist gains by the sustaining of a note or chord with the pedal, while the hand rests or moves to 
a distant position. 

The time allowed to the hands by the pedal to move to a distant position, or to rest while the 
pedal sustains the notes, I will term a "singing rest." This "singing rest" afforded by the pedal is 
used to connect, legato, notes at such a distance from each other that cannot be spanned by the hand, 
or to afford a rest to the hand in cases where its retention on large extended chords would tire it. 

Example I. represents notes which can not be spanned by the hand, producing the effect (if 
played without the pedal) as shown in Example II., and discovering a break (pause) of a half rest in 
passing from the C in the treble to the C in the bass. 



Example I. 



Example II. 



The same notes connected perfectly legato, with the aid of the pedal. 
Example III. 
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Example IV. shows chords which would tire the hands if sustained by the fingers. In Example V. 
the pedal sustains the chord, allowing the hand to rest. In the case of small hands, a great relief. 
Example IV. Example V. 
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• the resting of the hands i 



The bridging of the break (pause), as shown in Example 
trated in Example V., creates the "singing rest." 

From the above it is evident that the pedal is the only means of resting the hands in extended 
chords; or of establishing a perfect legato between distant notes. 



Connecting a Series of distant Notes, Legato, with the Pedal. 

Play the following strain without pedal, and it will be observed that the hand, passing from one 
note to another, causes the note to make a pause (break) of one quarter. 

Example VI. 




Now play the following Example for the pedal, and it will be seen that the pedal also loses this 
value of time (one quarter) between releasing and using it again. 



Example VIII. 
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Example IX. Effect: 
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Now it is obvious, as shown in Examples VII. and IX., that if the finger be withdrawn from the 
note and the pedal released, both at the same instant, the note will cease to sing. To avoid this, the 
withdrawing of these two factors (pedal and finger) must be so timed that the one or the other 
always sustains the note. 

To accomplish this, strike first with the finger, and then use the pedal; as soon as the pedal has 
been pressed down, the finger in turn is released from the key to strike the next note; at the very 
instant the next note is struck, the pedal is released, and so on. 

Correct mode of pedaling, Example VI., avoiding the cessation of the tones in passing from one 
note to another. 
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in the same manner that distant notes may be played perfectly legato (connected) by the artistic 
use of the pedal, one can also connect, legato, entire chords that could not be thus connected by 
means of the fingers alone. 




Observe the effect of Example XI. (the running into each other of chords), if the pedal is used 
faultily with the striking of each chord. 
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Use the pedal in Example XIII. your own way, and try to produce a legato without blurring or 
detaching the chords. Then play the passage as noted with artistic pedaling and observe the effect. 



Example XIII. 

Crave. (Very Slow.) 




The pedal illustrations, Examples X., XI. and XIII., lead us to formulate that the rule of the 
greatest practical importance, the essence of artistic pedaling, is after pedaling (the pedal alternating 
with the striking of the notes), so that no break may be noticeable from note to note, or chord to 
chord. Hence, if a series of notes or chords, distant from each other, are to be connected legato, and 
this can only be done by the use of the pedal, the pedal must always be pressed down after the note 
or chord has been struck, otherwise there will be breaks between the notes or chords, or the harmonies 
will be blurred. 

Having now explained the scientific principles of artistic pedaling, which are the basis of all pedal 
effects and good pedaling, we will at once proceed to put them into practice, explaining, from study to 
study, in detail, in a practical manner the demands made upon the pedal by the great composers. 
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Pedal Exercises in connection with the Hand. 

Exercises showing how the effect of whole notes can be produced through the artistic use of 
the pedal, even though the fingers be withrawn from the key the value of a quarter note, a half note, 
or three quarters. 

In these exercises the C major scale is played perfectly legato, although the second finger be with- 
drawn from the key the value of a quarter note, a half note, or three quarters. 

EXERCISE I. 

Strike the first note C and sustain it the value of three quarters, 
the finger from the key on the fourth quarter, making ready to strike thi 

The foot presses down the pedal on the third quarter, and holds it down during the value of a 
half note. It is released at the beginning of the next measure as demanded by a half rest, simulta- 
neously with the striking of the next note D, thereby connecting the notes C and D perfectly legato, 
as if they were written whole notes, notwithstanding the fact that a quarter rest separates them. 

Dotted half notes converted by the aid of the pedal into whole notes. 



noted (no longer), then lift 
ext note. 
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EXERCISE II. 

Making a rest of two quarters between each note struck by the finger, and still producing the 
effect of whole notes. 

The pedal is in this exercise employed on the second, third and fourth quarters of the measure, 
and always released on the first quarter of the measure. 

The use of the pedal on the second quarter is here necessary, as the note is only sustained by 
the finger the value of a half note. 

Half notes converted by the aid of the pedal into whole notes. 




EXERCISE 111. 

Quarter notes producing the effect of whole notes in connection with the use of the pedal, not- 
withstanding the finger be lifted from the key at the second quarter. 

The pedal must be employed at the second half of the first quarter of each measure, as the finger 
Is lifted from the key on the second quarter, the pedal being kept down the value of seven eighths, 
viz.: an eighth and a dotted half note tied. 

Quarter notes converted by the aid of the pedal into whole notes. 
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Before proceeding further the student will continue to practice the foregoing three exercises until 
the use of the pedal, as noted, no longer offers any difficulty in connecting the notes legato, no matter 
whether the exercises are played in slow or fast time. 
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